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Hiring, Training, and Supporting Online Faculty 
for Higher Student Retention Efforts 

Lisa Marie Portugal 

This study was a phenomenological study examining the experiences of faculty teaching in an online learning environment 
in order to identify the factors that could produce job burnout and stress in master’s programs in education. The challenges 
and related stress-producing factors were also explored to identify best practices for online faculty and attributes most suited 
for the demands and expectations required in the online teaching environment. The study’s insights andfindings are based on 
perspectives from online faculty who have been teaching in the modality for three or more years. These findings may be useful 
to stakeholders such as administrators, faculty mentors, faculty trainers, and faculty interested in employment in the modality 
so that identifiable and realistic criteria may be available upon which to base future hiring standards, employment practices, 
training, and decisions about teaching online. Insights about procedures and practices have been identified that may be effec¬ 
tive in helping to develop initial training programs, faculty mentor supports, administrative decisions, and on-going faculty 
training. Based upon the findings, institutional leaders have information that could help identify best practices for online 
faculty and attributes most suited for the demands and expectations required in an online teaching environment. Institu¬ 
tions and administration can seek out and recruit the best possible online faculty who have the necessary skills, abilities, and 
characteristics required in this modality rather than hiring based merely upon academic credentials that would fail to identify 
specific attributes necessary for online teaching. Finally, those specific characteristics can then be applied to alleviate job 
burnout challenges online faculty would experience. The study will help institutional leaders (a) identify faculty earlier who 
will be better suited to the modality; (b) identify how to offer relevant, on-going faculty supports and training practices; and 


(c) prevent online faculty job burnout. 

INTRODUCTION 

Institutions of higher education in the United 
States are offering increasing numbers of online 
programs and courses (I. E. Allen & Seaman, 2014). 
While traditional faculty members who are en¬ 
gaged in face-to-face lectures have recognized on¬ 
line teaching as a new teaching method that reach¬ 
es potential university enrollees, traditional faculty 
continue to remain doubtful regarding the efficacy 


of online learning (Adams, DeFleur, & Heald, 
2007; I. E. Allen & Seaman, 2014; Carnevale, 2007; 
Columbaro & Monaghan, 2009; Mills, Yanes, & 
Casebeer, 2009). The suspicion and continued dis¬ 
trust of faculty toward online learning have been 
depicted in traditional universities’ preference to 
hire faculty who earned their degrees at traditional 
institutions (Adams et al., 2007; Carnevale, 2007; 
Columbaro & Monaghan, 2009). This preference 
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for hiring faculty who prefer traditional methods of 
teaching in lecture, campus-based institutions and 
who attained degrees from these types of institu¬ 
tions rather than for-profit, online degrees has the 
potential to result in a shortage of faculty who are 
best suited to online teaching. 

Having online faculty, who can be most in¬ 
volved and fulfilled in an online environment, is 
important for the growth and success of institu¬ 
tions of higher education. However, only a small 
percentage of academic leaders believe that their 
faculty members subscribe to the legitimacy and 
value of the online modality (I. E. Allen & Sea¬ 
man, 2005, 2006, 2007, 2008, 2011, 2014). It is es¬ 
sential that online faculty be encouraged about the 
academic success of their online learners because 
the expansion of online learning requires commit¬ 
ted and competent faculty in sufficient numbers to 
meet student demand. This study sought to exam¬ 
ine the experiences of faculty in an online learn¬ 
ing environment in order to identify the factors that 
can produce job burnout and stress in master’s pro¬ 
grams in education. 

LITERATURE REVIEW 

The primary objective of this study was to 
explore the experiences of faculty in an online 
learning environment as it related to job burnout 
and stress in master’s programs in the discipline 
of education. The study also identified the teach¬ 
ing strategies, personal attributes, organizational 
skills, software competencies, and job satisfaction 
of faculty who taught in online master’s degree pro¬ 
grams in education to overcome the burnout prob¬ 
lem. The literature review was done to ascertain 
the theoretical foundation of the topic being stud¬ 
ied. After an exhaustive literature review search on 
the topic of engaged and experienced characteris¬ 
tics of online faculty who have taught three or more 
years in master’s degree programs in education, it 
became evident that there were no studies done in 
this specific area. There was a dearth of literature 
that dealt with online faculty teaching at the mas¬ 
ter’s level in the education field, which warranted 
this study. Key findings from the I. E. Allen and 
Seaman (2014) Babson Survey Research Group 
report on online education, Grade Level: Tracking 
Online Education in the United States include: (1) 
The percent of academic leaders rating the learning 
outcomes in online education as the same or supe¬ 


rior to those in face-to-face remained unchanged at 
74.1%; (2) Only 28.0% of academic leaders say that 
their faculty accept the “value and legitimacy of 
online education”; (3) The proportion of chief aca¬ 
demic leaders reporting online learning is critical 
to their long-term strategy reached a new high of 
70.8%; and (4) The adoption of MOOCs (Massive 
Open Online Course) is reaching a plateau, only 
8.0% of higher education institutions currently of¬ 
fer one, another 5.6% report MOOCs are in the 
planning stages. 

CONCEPTUALIZATION OF ADULT LEARNING 

To meet the educational needs and abilities 
of adults, Brookfield (1999) pointed to the neces¬ 
sity of establishing a “connectedness” to learning, 
encouraging adults to incorporate their previous 
learning and experience, to be more self-directed, 
and to link the curriculum to their lives and their 
work. Three theories of adult learning that have 
significantly affected higher education and the on¬ 
line learner include andragogy theory by Malcolm 
Knowles, transformative learning by Jack Mezirow, 
and student-centered learning by Carl Rogers. 

MALCOLM KNOWLES AND ANDRAGOGY THEORY 

Malcolm Knowles developed the adult learn¬ 
ing theory known as andragogy, which explains 
how adults learn. Concepts such as self-directed 
learning, autonomy, learners being goal oriented, 
adults recognizing the value of learning, learning 
being connected to life experiences and knowledge 
base, learning having purpose for the adult learner, 
learning being self-initiated, and learning lasting 
longer, are basic tenets of andragogy theory (J. 
Green, 1998). Andragogy is highly regarded in in¬ 
formal, non-traditional adult education. Many non- 
traditional, online institutions in higher education 
have adopted this theory into their delivery model 
as well as their curriculum standards. Meaning, 
knowledge, and application are significant con¬ 
cepts theorized by the andragogy model (Knowles 
et al., 2005). Furthermore, this model posited that 
adults were self-directed in an instructional pro¬ 
cess, information had to be relevant to the adult 
learner, adults linked new information with previ¬ 
ous life experiences, and the information had to be 
immediately usable by the learner (J. Green, 1998). 

According to Smith (2002), Malcolm Knowles 
first learned about the “facilitator of learning” 
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concept rather than the traditional “teacher” or 
“sage on the stage” concept when he studied un¬ 
der Arthur Shedlin, an associate of Carl Rogers, 
as a graduate student. Rogers, a clinical and edu¬ 
cational psychologist, is best known for his work 
in the areas of phenomenological and humanistic 
theory, the concept of student-centered learning, 
and the notion of teacher as “facilitator” (Smith, 
2002). The facilitator concept has been widely ac¬ 
cepted as an effective model when teaching the on¬ 
line learner, especially in the area of distance edu¬ 
cation. The research on adult education reveals that 
adults have different reasons for learning and learn 
differently from younger individuals (Knowles et 
al., 2005). Generally, motivation is not problematic 
with the adult learner as it may be when teaching 
younger students. Moreover, adult learners tend to 
seek learning opportunities when life changes oc¬ 
cur such as a job change or termination, divorce 
or marriage, a geographical change, or retirement 
(Smith, 2002). Adult learners prefer to direct them¬ 
selves in the education process and seek out learn¬ 
ing opportunities for specific reasons that are ap¬ 
plicable to their own lives. 

According to Gibbons and Wentworth (2001), 
andragogy is the explanation of how adults learn, 
and pedagogy is the explanation of how young 
people learn in elementary, junior high, secondary, 
and undergraduate programs, and these differences 
are also noted by how instructors approach content 
delivery. Adults have a heightened need to know 
why they are learning something and how it will be 
useful or apply to their lives, while younger learn¬ 
ers (pedagogy theory) do not have these types of 
specific desires for their learning (Knowles, 1970; 
1980; Knowles, Holton, & Swanson, 2005; 1998; 
Pew, 2007). According to Merriam, Caffarella, and 
Baumgartner (2007), “The assumptions regarding 
an adult’s self-concept, experience, readiness to 
learn, problem-centered focus, and internal moti¬ 
vation all have some intuitive validity, making an¬ 
dragogy popular with practitioners in many fields” 
(p. 104). Knowles (1980) argued that there are six 
assumptions regarding adult learning and he be¬ 
lieved these assumptions were paramount in how 
one should create adult learning programs. 

Other models of adult learning that are similar 
to Knowles’s andragogy theory are “McClusky’s 
theory of margin (which actually predates andrago¬ 
gy),” “Illeris’s three dimensions of learning,” and 


“Jarvis’s learning process” (Merriam, Caffarella, 
& Baumgartner, 2007, p. 93). Knowles’s theory 
emerged at another time in circumstances far apart 
from online learning. 

SUMMARY 

Online learning communities and modalities 
offer the online learner flexibility, autonomy, and 
self-direction. The three learning theories high¬ 
lighted relate well to these concepts, and course- 
work designed for the online learner is well ac¬ 
commodated by each of these theories. Higher 
education pursuit via an online modality is an ex¬ 
cellent equalizer because physical appearance, age, 
race, weight, clothing, disability, and the prejudic¬ 
es, biases, and assumptions of others do not neces¬ 
sarily play as large a role as they would if one were 
sitting in a physical classroom. 

Although the three theories of adult learning 
discussed in this chapter have significantly de¬ 
fined the field of adult education, “no single theory 
of adult learning has emerged to unify the field. 
Rather, there are a number of theories, models, 
and frameworks, each of which attempts to cap¬ 
ture some aspect of adult learning” (Merriam et 
al., 2007, p. 103). Knowles, Mezirow, and Rogers 
are known as humanistic theorists, and each wrote 
extensively on the notion of self-directed learning, 
which is a concept well-suited to the development 
of modalities specifically created for the online 
learner. Facilitators, program developers, and cur¬ 
riculum writers who incorporate adult learning 
theories such as andragogy, transformative learn¬ 
ing, and student-centered learning will find that 
their online programs will benefit the online learn¬ 
er immeasurably. 

According to Merriam et al., (2007), a human¬ 
istic orientation to learning emphasizes human 
nature, human potential, human emotions, and af¬ 
fect (p. 294). Choice, motivation, and responsibility 
are necessary factors related to the online learning 
process. The role of prior knowledge and experien¬ 
tial learning must be incorporated into any online 
learning classroom environment. These factors, 
when allowed to manifest in an online environ¬ 
ment, may significantly affect the learning experi¬ 
ences of the online learner in positive ways. The 
study provides insight into online faculty burnout 
and methods and strategies faculty use in their 
classrooms. Previous studies have not interviewed 
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online faculty in master’s programs in the college 
of education. 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

1. Why do faculty choose to facilitate an on¬ 
line course(s)? 

2. How do faculty prepare for this assign¬ 
ment? 

3. What do faculty find are the major differ¬ 
ences between lecture/discussion face-to- 
face instruction and online learning? 

4. In what ways has facilitating an online 
course been both rewarding and challeng¬ 
ing? 

5. What do faculty find to be the most chal¬ 
lenging aspects of facilitating an online 
course? 

METHODOLOGY 

The purpose of this phenomenological quali¬ 
tative research study was to identify the teach¬ 
ing strategies, personal attributes, organizational 
skills, software competencies, and job satisfaction 
of faculty who teach in online master’s degree pro¬ 
grams in education. Qualitative data were gathered 
through semi-structured, open-ended interview 
questions with 12 online faculty to gain insights 
and a detailed view of online faculty and their 
teaching strategies, personal attributes, organiza¬ 
tional skills, and job satisfaction. This qualitative 
research used a modified van Kaam method devel¬ 
oped by Moustakas (1994). The modified Kaam 
method was based upon recorded and transcribed 
interviews using semi-structured questions to cap¬ 
ture the lived experiences of online faculty. 

SAMPLING PROCEDURE 

The study used a purposeful sampling method 
for understanding and exploring specific purposes 
and judgments of a select group or case of individ¬ 
uals who had experienced the same phenomenon 
(Fitzpatrick, Sanders, & Worthen, 2004; Lincoln & 
Guba, 1985). Participants were chosen based upon 
the following inclusion criteria: 

1. Taught at least four online courses within 
a year; 

2. Taught for three or more years; and 

3. Taught in a master’s degree program in ed¬ 
ucation. 

In order to recruit participants for the study, the 


researcher used purposeful sampling by inviting 
online faculty to participate such as colleagues and 
acquaintances based upon years of experience in 
the field of online teaching in the college of educa¬ 
tion at many institutions. Those to be interviewed 
were from many different settings, were nominat¬ 
ed by those that knew their online work, and were 
responding as individuals not faculty at a specific 
institution. In fact, some did not have any institu¬ 
tional affiliation whatsoever. 

DATA COLLECTION 

The factors included the need for data from 
subject matter experts based upon lived experi¬ 
ences, access to a representative population, and 
varied perspectives from diverse participants. Un¬ 
structured observational data in different venues as 
a participant observer or non-participant observer 
were not available, and this precluded the opportu¬ 
nity to take field notes or to record data to inform 
the research. The most appropriate and available 
data collection method to achieve data validity and 
reliability in the target population frame was the 
semi-structured interview (Elliott, 2005). 

This research study utilized telephone inter¬ 
views to capture a wider range of participants in 
terms of geographic locations. Telephone inter¬ 
views, however, permitted less time to collect data, 
but allowed better access to research participants, 
especially for those in different geographic loca¬ 
tions. Thus, this research study utilized telephone 
interviews. Participants were informed that the 
conversation would be recorded and would be tran¬ 
scribed for data analysis. The interviews lasted ap¬ 
proximately 20 to 30 minutes, and interviews took 
place only once. 

The researcher invited online faculty such as 
colleagues and acquaintances to participate based 
upon their years of experience in the field of online 
teaching in the college of education at various insti¬ 
tutions. Instructions as to how to participate in the 
study were made available. Interested participants 
received an overview of the study. If their qualifica¬ 
tions matched the criteria considered in this study, 
they were included as potential participants. All 
potential participants were contacted to arrange for 
telephone interviews. During the interview process, 
participants were informed that audio tapes were to 
be employed to ensure that their responses could be 
transcribed appropriately. A transcribed copy was 
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also provided to each participant for approval after 
the interview process. The data collection process 
ended when the researcher received the approved 
copy of the transcribed interview. After that, the 
data was inputted to the NVivo© qualitative analy¬ 
sis software program for data analysis. 

DATA ANALYSIS 

The study was analyzed using triangulation 
techniques, which included the use of multiple 
data collection methods, analysts, data sources, 
or theories as collaborative evidence for the valid¬ 
ity of standard qualitative research findings (Gall, 
Gall, & Borg, 2003, p. 640). For the study, multiple 
methods employed included qualitative analysis as 
well as the use of multiple analysts in the develop¬ 
ment of the qualitative component. 

The triangulation method condensed, clus¬ 
tered, and sorted the data by implementing the fol¬ 
lowing steps: 

Step #1: Interview participants were selected 
in the following order: (a) three participants from 
a public university, (b) three participants from a 
private university, (c) three participants from a for- 
profit university, and (d) three participants from a 
research 1 university to triangulate how partici¬ 
pants from four different types of institutions re¬ 
spond to the qualitative questions. 

Step #2: Interview participants via phone with 
qualitative questions. 

Step #3: Transcribe and give responses to the 
participants for review and approval. 

Step #4: Collaborate with outside evaluator on 
the study to evaluate the transcriptions. Outside 
evaluator will collaborate to identify and analyze 
meaning units and assign themes (Creswell, 1998). 

The phone interviews lasted approximately one 
hour for each participant. In addition, all partici¬ 
pants had a great deal of information and experi¬ 
ences to share that was similar regardless of the 
categories they were in as stated above. 


DATA ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 

The result of the analysis yielded the following 
thematic categories and thematic subcategories: 
(a) category 1: factors that drive faculty to facili¬ 
tate an online course; (b) thematic subcategory 1: 
challenges that were overcome by online instruc¬ 
tors; (c) thematic subcategory 2: effective teaching¬ 


learning practices in an online learning environ¬ 
ment; (d) thematic category 2: faculty preparation 
for online teaching assignment; (e) thematic sub¬ 
category 3: personal attributes of instructors in an 
online learning; (f) thematic category 3: perceived 
differences between lecture/discussion face-to- 
face instruction and online teaching; (g) thematic 
category 4: elements of online teaching that reward 
online instructors; and (h) thematic category 5: 
challenging elements in online course facilitation. 
In the analysis of the first thematic category, two 
subcategories emerged: (a) challenges that were 
overcome by online instructors, and (b) effective 
teaching-learning practices in an online learning 
environment. 

DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS 

The thematic categories of the present study 
were the lived experiences of the online instructors 
with regards to teaching in an online environment. 
The majority of these participants had many years 
of teaching experience in a traditional classroom 
environment before joining the pool of online in¬ 
structors. These faculty members were specifical¬ 
ly exposed to various traditional and progressive 
teaching methods and strategies and had worked 
with diverse adult and minor learners extensively 
before teaching online. These teaching experienc¬ 
es gave them advantages in taking classes via the 
online learning environment. In fact, these experi¬ 
ences have become significant factors driving their 
decisions to handle online classes. 

While the participants had several advantages, 
they also indicated several challenges to overcome 
before they became generally satisfied with online 
teaching. The theme ability to cope with the chal¬ 
lenges in an online teaching-learning environment 
arose from this observation. The inherent chal¬ 
lenges of online teaching are manageable among 
instructors with wide teaching experience and in¬ 
nate time-management ability. The challenges to 
becoming effective in online teaching included the 
following: (a) management of students’ behaviors, 
(b) the innate limitations of online learning, (c) 
learning online technologies, (d) management in 
responding to multiple e-mails, and (e) individual¬ 
ized teaching strategies. These challenges among 
others were overcome even without instruction 
from the administrators. 

Managing student behaviors in relationship to 
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student codes of conduct involves helping students 
understand how to address peers and professor in 
a professional, academic tone in all activities and 
correspondence in the classroom. This may include 
posting specific announcements regarding the is¬ 
sue, modeling an academic, professional tone in all 
materials the faculty present in the classroom, and 
quickly and professionally addressing any misbe¬ 
havior or unprofessional tone that may be presented 
by students. 

Innate limitations of online learning include 
the fact that faculty cannot meet with learners face 
to face to explain concepts, lecture material, or an¬ 
swer questions in person. For some students, this 
may be a challenge that online faculty must ad¬ 
dress in other ways. Faculty can address this by be¬ 
ing present daily in their classrooms, being present 
before and after typical working hours of 8am to 
5pm, being present in the classroom on weekends 
and nights, answering questions in detail within 24 
hours, presenting various ways to contact faculty 
via e-mail, phone, social media, classroom chat 
room, faculty website, instant messaging, creating 
questions to the instructor section or links within 
the classroom, and posting answers to common 
questions. 

Learning online technologies involves learning 
new software and programs quickly and effectively 
so that there is little to no down time in the online 
classroom. Faculty are required to learn new on¬ 
line technologies on a regular and consistent ba¬ 
sis. Online coursework often requires changes to 
the curriculum and systems need to be altered, re¬ 
moved, changed, and newly created. Faculty need 
to be able to learn these new skills as quickly and 
effectively as possible so that students and teach¬ 
ing ability are not negatively impacted. Learning 
online technologies quickly and adeptly is a funda¬ 
mental and significant skill for faculty to possess. 

Management in responding to multiple e-mails 
is required by online faculty. Most universities 
with online coursework require faculty to respond 
to students within 24 hours. Faculty are required 
to manage student e-mails and questions with indi¬ 
vidualized attention and in a timely manner. Find¬ 
ing ways to do this on a daily basis is necessary for 
faculty. 

Individualized teaching strategies may involve 
faculty using progressive teaching strategies that 
address various learning styles with significant, 


specific feedback to each learner that is unique to 
each learner’s needs. A one-size-fits-all approach to 
teaching does not address individualized teaching 
strategies. Faculty should be addressing students 
on an individual basis, meeting the student where 
he or she is, and working toward bringing each 
student to a higher level. This approach requires 
that faculty respond to each student according to 
his or her needs rather than using a cut-and-paste- 
the-same-information-to-all-students approach. 
All correspondence to each student should be cre¬ 
ated uniquely for each student based upon students’ 
comments, assignment submissions, e-mails, ques¬ 
tions, and so on. 

Among the driving forces that attracted reten¬ 
tion among the online instructors was the flexible 
time that is inherent in the online teaching envi¬ 
ronment. The instructors are able to travel without 
compromising their responsibilities with students. 
In addition, working parents prefer to teach online 
because it allows them to perform their familial 
roles while practicing their teaching profession. Al¬ 
though faculty have specific deadlines for posting, 
grading, and answering student questions, teach¬ 
ing online can take place 24/7 and asynchronous¬ 
ly. This allows faculty the opportunity to sched¬ 
ule other personal and professional duties as they 
chose. Online faculty are not micromanaged in a 
physical office or a campus-based classroom on a 
Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 5 pan. sched¬ 
ule. For example, if faculty must post grades every 
week by Wednesday, midnight Central time, this 
can be done days before the deadline, on the week¬ 
end, or hours before the deadline. Faculty can man¬ 
age other personal and professional duties however 
and whenever they choose as long as that deadline 
is met each week. This allows faculty the opportu¬ 
nity to create flexibility in their lifestyles and other 
commitments and duties however they choose as 
long as university deadlines and expectations are 
met. An example of flexibility is that faculty can 
be present and post in online classrooms for fifteen 
minutes daily and yet meet weekly deadlines and 
work for many hours on one or two days of the 
week. 

Another example of flexibility is that faculty 
can be present and producing in the online class¬ 
room while completing other personal and profes¬ 
sional computer or Internet research-related tasks. 
Depending upon how adept faculty are at multi- 
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tasking, they can be present in the online class¬ 
room while pursuing these other activities simulta¬ 
neously. Another example be may be where faculty 
can be producing and present in multiple online 
classrooms simultaneously. In addition, faculty can 
check into several classes within the same half- 
hour or hour timeframe without the constraints of 
physical buildings, walls, or walking great distanc¬ 
es across campus. This may not be as easily ac¬ 
complished in campus-based courses as instructors 
can only be present in one place at one time. Online 
faculty can be in many online classrooms simulta¬ 
neously while producing quality work depending 
upon the technological savvy and time manage¬ 
ment skills they may possess. 

Other examples of flexibility include parents 
working from home while caring for and manag¬ 
ing children and family commitments. Faculty can 
travel for personal or professional reasons and with 
an Internet connection they are able to be present in 
the online classroom. Faculty can work for multiple 
universities in an online capacity. Faculty can have 
full-time, ground-based, 8am to 5pm employment 
and also teach several online classes. Many online 
faculty in the College of Education are working 
parents who teach full-time in public K-12, cam¬ 
pus-based schools and work for a variety of univer¬ 
sities in an online teaching capacity. Some online 
faculty teach campus-based university courses in 
addition to their online courses. Time management 
is left to faculty to handle as they see fit rather than 
being micromanaged by the university as long as 
faculty expectations and deadlines are met. 

Other factors faculty considered important in 
their decisions to teach online were the reduction 
of the physical stress from the time spent driving 
to and from their respective universities and expo¬ 
sure to new teaching pedagogy. These factors con¬ 
tributed to the positive work satisfaction of online 
instructors in this study. 

While the participants are professionally and 
technically prepared for online teaching, they not¬ 
ed the recruitment process as a crucial stage that 
determines the success of universities in offering 
online courses. These participants articulated that 
online instructors should have personal character¬ 
istics that are aligned with the demands of online 
teaching, ability to manage students’ behaviors, and 
knowledge in teaching styles that are appropriate to 
the diverse needs of online students. These charac¬ 


teristics of online instructors include (a) good orga¬ 
nization skills, (b) effective time management, (c) 
positive work attitude and behavior, (d) comfort in 
an online learning environment, (e) technological 
competence, and (f) flexibility in dealing with stu¬ 
dents’ needs. Instructors with these characteristics 
can be identified via new faculty training programs 
such as an online faculty training classroom where 
new faculty are required to perform specific tasks. 
In addition, reviewing faculty resumes and asking 
specific interview questions related to experience 
with the management of students’ behaviors, on¬ 
line learning and teaching, learning online technol¬ 
ogies, time management, working with students in 
a timely manner, and individualized teaching strat¬ 
egies should be considered in the hiring process. 
Meeting criteria in these areas and performing ac¬ 
cording to specific expectations in an online train¬ 
ing classroom would be first steps to identifying 
online faculty candidates. Peer monitoring, moni¬ 
toring in the first class one is assigned to teach, and 
monitoring over a yearly basis would be further 
steps in identifying faculty who could perform at 
expected and required levels. 

The required attributes of an online instructor 
were based on the pedagogical differences between 
face-to-face instruction and online teaching, where 
the former emphasizes a less individualized ap¬ 
proach to learning than the latter. The participants 
have cited that with online teaching, instructors 
are required to monitor and evaluate each student’s 
learning progress and behavior in the online class¬ 
room. Unlike in traditional classrooms, teaching 
online requires the instructor to post, review, and 
synthesize the online discussion as means to en¬ 
courage students’ participation in the online class¬ 
room. 

In addition, the nature of the online classroom re¬ 
quires more time in the preparation of instructional 
materials and evaluation of students’ performance 
than face-to-face instruction. The online instructors 
must be sensitive to the difficulties students may en¬ 
counter with online learning such that they can ap¬ 
propriately design instructional materials that are ef¬ 
fective for students who may experience difficulties. 
Moreover, online instruction imposes urgency in re¬ 
viewing and providing feedback to keep the online 
discussion and coursework active. Based on these re¬ 
sponsibilities and work expectations, online instruc¬ 
tors must have competency in written instruction. 
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The thematic category elements of online 
teaching that reward online instructors reiterated 
the factors that motivate educators in teaching on¬ 
line. The perceived rewards among the educators 
involved in the study were (a) continuing enhance¬ 
ment of technological competence, (b) meeting 
of personal and professional satisfaction, and (c) 
opportunity for new learning and improvement. 
These themes were consistent across the responses 
of the participants. 

While these elements focus on the individual 
needs of the educators in an online learning en¬ 
vironment, the degree of academic support from 
the school administration has also been examined. 
Accordingly, online course facilitation needs ap¬ 
propriate guidelines, policies, and procedures to 
protect the integrity of education and the online in¬ 
structors. In this study, job burnout and stress were 
associated with decisions of the administration to 
favor students’ unjust complaints over the online 
faculty. 

DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS IN RELATION TO 
THE LITERATURE 

While the present study also aims to under¬ 
stand the job burnout and stress among online 
faculty in relation to their responsibilities in teach¬ 
ing the students enrolled in a master’s education 
program, the researcher was unable to collect this 
information from faculty who have several years of 
teaching experience in both traditional and online 
classrooms. The faculty who participated in the 
present study denied experiencing job burnout and 
in fact suggested that online teaching offers them 
satisfaction, as they can practice their teaching 
profession while performing their familial roles. 
The perceived work satisfaction motivated them to 
learn available technology so they can further en¬ 
rich their teaching strategies and become effective 
in teaching students with diverse learning needs. 

In effect, their years of online teaching gave 
them expertise in the management of online dis¬ 
cussion as well as the management of students’ 
behavior, even without guidance from online class¬ 
room administrators. For instance, one participant 
claimed that as she earned experience in teaching, 
she adopted a random selection of students’ online 
postings for evaluation and feedback. From the ex¬ 
periences of the faculty, it was evident that fit and 
role ambiguity are related to years of experience 


(Rubino, Luksyte, Perry, & Volpone, 2009). This 
means that as years of teaching experience of fac¬ 
ulty increase, fitness for the work environment in¬ 
creases while role ambiguity decreases (Rubino et 
ah, 2009). 

This level of comfort in the work environment 
is evident in the deep concern faculties have dem¬ 
onstrated to their students. Within the online learn¬ 
ing environment, the instructors possess higher 
commitment in terms of providing individualized 
teaching and mentoring, particularly to those stu¬ 
dents who have learning difficulties as well as dif¬ 
ficulties in the use of technology. Unlike traditional 
classrooms, the online instructors are committed to 
ensure that presentation materials are effective for 
self-learning. The inherent difficulty of self-learn¬ 
ing has been considered by the online instructors as 
shown in their commitment to respond to students’ 
e-mails immediately. The urgency of responding 
to e-mails was considered an important strategy in 
sustaining the interest of students in learning the 
required online tasks. In many cases, instructors 
respond to students outside typical face-to-face 
class schedules to clarify learning points that are 
difficult to understand in the online environment 
(Beer et al., 2005; Bocchi et al., 2004; Gaytan & 
McEwen, 2007; Oliver, 2004). 

The challenges noted in the empirical research, 
such as work-related demands, necessary work ad¬ 
justments, methods in managing online discussion 
boards, students’ behavior, inactive discussions, 
proper netiquette in classroom, ensuring quality 
participation, and their responsibilities as instruc¬ 
tors have been confirmed in this research (Betts, 
2008; Claybon, 2008; Dolan, 2011); however, these 
challenges are not the factors that provide stress 
and job burnout, which can subsequently be the rea¬ 
sons for faculty resignation (Claybon, 2008; Perry, 
2008; Wiesenmayer et al., 2008). The elements that 
contribute to job burnout and stress among online 
faculty who have been teaching for several years 
are their inability to handle the behavior of students 
who take for granted their online course require¬ 
ments, the demands of students for higher grades 
without making extra efforts, administrators who 
take the side of students who complain unjustly, 
and administrators who compromise quality edu¬ 
cation to attract and retain students. These stressors 
are particularly experienced by online faculty from 
private for-profit academic institutions, who avoid 
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arbitration due to fear of losing their jobs (Beam et 
al, 2003; Rubino et al., 2009). 

In the attempt to manage an active online dis¬ 
cussion while avoiding conflict with students, on¬ 
line instructors ensure that grading rubrics are set, 
clarified, and agreed by the students enrolled in 
the course. Based on this agreement, the instruc¬ 
tors evaluate the students’ performance based on 
the agreed rubrics. All 12 participants interviewed 
in this study discussed how rubrics also serve as 
the instructors’ monitoring and evaluation tool 
concerning the achievement of the learning course 
objectives (Beer et al., 2005; Bocchi et al., 2004; 
Gaytan & McEwen, 2007; Oliver, 2004). 

In this study, four general factors motivated 
online faculty in their decisions to teach in an on¬ 
line learning environment. The factors were (a) 
the ability to cope with the challenges in an online 
learning environment, (b) being able to balance fa¬ 
milial roles and professional practice without get¬ 
ting physical stress, (c) online teaching provides 
professional and personal satisfaction, and (d) 
perceptions that the online environment offers a 
new perspective in teaching students. This infor¬ 
mation further implies that these intrinsic motiva¬ 
tions were not evident among faculty in traditional 
learning environments. In the light of the results 
of the present study, the researcher affirmed the 
findings of the earlier studies that concluded that 
there was job burnout and stress among online in¬ 
structors (Beam et al., 2003; Betts, 2008; Claybon, 
2008; Dolan, 2011; Iiacqua et al., 1995; McLean, 
2005; Oliver, 2004; Perry, 2008; Pines & Aronson, 
1989). 

However, unlike the factors that contribute 
to job burnout and stress as identified in past re¬ 
search (e.g., Bruner, 2007; McLean, 2006) the pres¬ 
ent study posits that the nature of online teaching 
and the job responsibilities of online instructors do 
not significantly affect their commitment to work. 
The participants of the study have claimed that the 
perceived attitude of students concerning online 
instruction as “diploma mill course work” and the 
tolerance of the online administrators to this per¬ 
ception in exchange for student retention and en¬ 
rollment are factors that affect the online instruc¬ 
tors’ motivation and job commitment. 

IMPLICATION OF THE RESULTS FOR PRACTICE 

The results of the present study provided em¬ 


pirical information on the job burnout and stress 
of online instructors in the master’s education pro¬ 
gram in American universities. Literature has been 
scarce in this area since online distance education 
was introduced in higher education. Specifically, 
the results provided the perspectives of online in¬ 
structors who have teaching experience in non- 
traditional, for-profit universities that most often 
serviced adult, non-traditional, and at-risk learners. 
New faculty may benefit from this study because 
participants revealed various job actions, habits, 
expectations, traits, daily routines, job stressors, 
and burnout challenges that are specific to online 
instruction. This study also revealed various dif¬ 
ferences regarding teaching for public, private, 
for-profit, and research 1 institutions that compare 
and contrast how faculty are expected to manage 
student issues, challenges to authority, and nega¬ 
tive student behaviors. Lurthermore, many online 
institutions enroll at-risk, non-traditional, adult 
learners who may have learning difficulties and 
present challenges to instruction that require spe¬ 
cific facilitation methods. Not all faculty may be 
willing or equipped to handle teaching online or 
the demands required in for-profit institutions. In 
addition, this study revealed the technological de¬ 
mands, individualized teaching, and feedback on 
student requirements in addition to the inherent 
challenges of online instruction that faculty are re¬ 
quired to address and manage effectively. Linally, 
faculty expectations for grading deadlines and a 
24-hour turnaround response to all student ques¬ 
tions and inquiries may be challenging to faculty 
who are accustomed to the traditional, campus- 
based environment. 

The most relevant research findings of the pres¬ 
ent study to educational practices was on the selec¬ 
tion of online instructors with personal attributes 
that are aligned with the online teaching environ¬ 
ment. The university administrators who intend to 
improve the delivery of quality education through 
online education must emphasize the development 
of these attributes to their hired online instructors. 
Other than providing training on the use of soft¬ 
ware and other related technology, administrators 
of online instructors may also consider the devel¬ 
opment of value-based training and development 
specifically in honing their patience and diligence 
in mentoring students with learning difficulties. 

Regular monitoring of faculty during the inter- 
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view stage where faculty are required to complete 
a mock online training class, the first class assign¬ 
ment, and annual peer-mentoring and monitoring 
evaluations would be effective. In addition, facul¬ 
ty supports such as faculty chat rooms, on-going 
training and mentoring in areas such as technol¬ 
ogy, software, classroom facilitation techniques, 
and research support in all areas of online instruc¬ 
tion would be beneficial. Faculty could benefit 
from peer-mentoring and administration support 
where questions, problems, and solutions can be 
addressed effectively and without fear of dismissal. 
Experienced online faculty can provide additional 
support to new faculty in all areas of instruction 
and student management via e-mail, faculty chat 
rooms, peer-mentoring, and sharing of research 
and effective facilitation strategies. Administra¬ 
tors could create peer-mentoring groups where an 
experienced faculty member manages a group of 
less experienced faculty so that a regular contact 
for guidance is established with open communica¬ 
tion channels. 

Taking into account themes that have been 
identified in this study, online coordinators and 
higher education leadership have a framework and 
a basis of knowledge and information to aid in their 
hiring practices and support of online faculty. The 
participants in this study can offer insight into hir¬ 
ing practices and support of online faculty as they 
each (a) had vast teaching experiences, (b) had 
deep knowledge and expertise in teaching, (c) were 
skillful in the management of individual learning 
difficulties, and (d) were skillful in teaching at- 
risk learners. Identifying and supporting faculty 
who can specifically work with individual learn¬ 
ing difficulties and at-risk learners is a major fac¬ 
tor discussed by the participants. Having patience, 
diligence, and exposure to various traditional and 
progressive teaching methods and strategies was 
also common with these participants. In addition, 
working with diverse adult and minor learners 
extensively before teaching online was common. 
Based upon these factors, online coordinators and 
higher education leadership should understand the 
importance of hiring and supporting online faculty 
who have these traits, abilities, skills, and experi¬ 
ences. 

Furthermore, faculty who can effectively man¬ 
age challenging student behaviors, individualized 
feedback, the inherent challenges of online teach¬ 


ing, and time management seem to do best in an 
online environment. Hiring, training, and support¬ 
ing new faculty in these areas is essential and may 
relieve stress, job burnout, attrition of faculty, and 
attrition of students. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

While the results of the present study are com¬ 
pelling regarding job burnout and stress among 
instructors in relation to their teaching careers in 
an online learning environment, the researcher 
recommends further research on the lived experi¬ 
ences of newly hired online instructors who have a 
maximum of at least two years teaching experience 
either in traditional and online learning environ¬ 
ment. The contribution of this recommended re¬ 
search is that it will further explore the challenges 
and coping mechanisms of these newly hired on¬ 
line instructors with regards to the identified issues 
of the expert online instructors. With this research, 
attrition of newly hired online instructors can be 
resolved. 

With regards to integration of technology and 
mentoring of its use to online instructors, past re¬ 
search has shown the value of teachers’ attitudes 
toward technology in general and the use of this 
technology in effective online instruction (Bahr et 
ah, 2004; Helton & Helton, 2005). This conclusion 
has been reiterated in the present study; however, 
the process of technology integration to instruc¬ 
tors’ systems of work has not been explored. The 
perspective emerging from the interview data was 
that online instructors are already knowledgeable, 
if not experts, on information technology, includ¬ 
ing the use of software for the improvement of on¬ 
line instruction materials. In this regard, further 
research can be done concerning online instruc¬ 
tors’ processes of acquiring knowledge and skills 
of information technology. This future research 
can further provide effective strategies in molding 
a pool of instructors who are receptive and eager 
to integrate technology into their curriculum more 
than required by school administrators (Grove et 
ah, 2004; Tallent-Runnels et al., 2006). 

Furthermore, regardless of age, online instruc¬ 
tors have similar views concerning the relationship 
of use of technology and ease of teaching (Brun¬ 
er, 2007). However, younger instructors are more 
adept in the use of technology when compared to 
instructors who may have longer teaching careers 
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(Beam et al., 2003; Iiacqua et al., 1995; Terpstra 
& Honoree, 2004). In this case, a study comparing 
the strengths and weaknesses of younger and older 
age cohorts may need to be done to understand the 
behavior, stress, and job burnout of online instruc¬ 
tors in relation to use of technology and effective 
instruction better. 

CONCLUSION 

This study is particularly important among 
universities who envision hiring, supporting, and 
training online faculty who are best equipped to 
manage the rigors of the online environment and 
adult, at-risk learners who may have challenging 
behaviors and learning difficulties effectively. The 
thematic categories used in understanding effec¬ 
tive online classroom instruction as well as the 
constraints in the achievement of quality online 
education can guide administrators in the devel¬ 
opment of professional training exercises for their 
regular and newly hired online instructors to learn 
and adopt effective strategies in reaching these 
at-risk students. Not all faculty may have the at¬ 
tributes and innate skills necessary to be effec¬ 
tive, successful, and satisfied teaching in an on¬ 
line environment. Online coordinators and higher 
education administrators have a specific challenge 
in identifying faculty who are best suited for this 
type of employment. Furthermore, once faculty 
are identified, supporting and training the newly 
hired present additional challenges. The strengths 
that experienced online faculty bring to this form 
of learning have been identified as major themes 
discussed by all 12 participants in the areas where 
one 100% consensus was present quite often. 

Based upon the overwhelming common themes 
reported by all participants, it is evident that online 
coordinators and higher education administrators 
can find specific areas of importance in relation¬ 
ship to hiring practices, support, and training for 
new and currently employed online faculty sup¬ 
port, and training for new and currently employed 
online faculty. 
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APPENDIX A 


INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 

Research Question #1 

1. Why do faculty choose to facilitate an on¬ 
line course(s)? 

Interview Questions #1 

a. What work-related practices do you use as 
you teach online that may be different from 
what you are used to doing in a regular brick 
and mortar classroom? 

b. What adjustments have you made, if any, to 
be successful as an instructor in the online 
classroom? 

c. What methods do you use to manage your on¬ 
line discussion boards? 

d. How do you manage a dominating, rude, or 
disrespectful student? 

e. How do you manage a discussion that has be¬ 
come inactive? 


f. What ideas do you have for maintaining prop¬ 
er netiquette in the classroom? 

g. What strategies do you use in the online 
classroom to encourage and ensure quality 
participation in threaded discussions? 

h. What is your interpretation of your responsi¬ 
bility as an online instructor? 

Research Question #2 

2. How do faculty prepare for this assignment? 

Interview Questions #2 

a. What personal attributes do you have that you 
believe are necessary for teaching online? 

b. How do you handle possible procrastination 
issues? 

c. How do you handle possible job burnout is¬ 
sues? 

d. How does your teaching style and/or philoso¬ 
phy fit in with the requirements and demands 
of online instruction? 

e. How do you feel about the notion of the “stu¬ 
dent as customer” philosophy that has been 
adopted by many online institutions in higher 
education? 

f. How do you handle students who challenge 
your facilitation style, methods, and strate¬ 
gies? 

Research Question #3 

3. What do faculty find are the major differ¬ 
ences between lecture/discussion face to face 
instruction and online learning? 

Interview Questions #3 

a. What are your administrative and cleri¬ 
cal skills that you believe are necessary for 
teaching online? 

b. What methods do you use for time manage¬ 
ment? 

c. How do you use these methods to success¬ 
fully facilitate online classes? 

Research Question #4 

4. In what ways has facilitating an online course 
been both rewarding and challenging? 

a. How well do you use the software required 
for online teaching? 

Research Question #5 

5. What have faculty found to be the most 
challenging aspects of facilitating an online 
course? 

Interview Questions #5 

a. How satisfied are you with online teaching? 

b. What are your motivators to teach online? 
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c. How do you feel about your personal accom¬ 
plishments as an online educator? 
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